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ABSIBACT 

The role of ¥ceen as higher education faculty and 
adeinistrators is investigatea in this portion cf a review of the 
literature on acadeeic woeen since 1970«. The variout tj^pes and 
orientatione of the Ftudies reviewed are discussed and analyzed, The^ . 
topic of sex discri«ination vas fcund to dcainate a eajoritj of, the 
research on faculty woaen, Two types ct discrielnation studies are 
discussed: descriptiTe and explanator j. i;he descriptive research 
Tended to produce sieilar conclusions: faculty noien's eotility, 
pro«otion rates, salaries, access to research and opportunity 
networXs, are all subject to discriei nation in relaticn tc aen. The 
explanatory studies exaaine such questions *s why theie is 
discriainaticn and how it works, productivity and success eleaents 
are also exaeined in these studies that focus on the significance of 
the differences between eales and feeales* The theee cf 
discrlBination was found to be central to the reseaxch on woaen 
adain ist raters^ In general the research shows that adiinistrative 
•■pr^aent patterns vary substantially by race and sex, and that 
salary differentials are aost consistently related to sex. Examples 
froa specifi^ works are cited in the analysis of research on both 
aoaen facult^ and adainistratcrs. It is, concluded that this 
literature review provides an assessaent of the efforts to- egualixe 
the opportunities and advantages available to woaen. Becoaaendations 
for further study are included as well as an extensive bibliography, 
<SF) 
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iy 1978 there c«n be no C|ue$tlon that the pUce of women In the ecedemtc 

world he$ emerged as a highly significant U^ue. Research has burgeoned In 

I 

response to the sttmulus of affirmative action programs, but also because 
academic women themselves have begun to examine their condition using the 
research skUls with which they were trained. The large number of studies 
during the last decade relating to women as faculty and administrators has 
taken as many directions as there have been disclpl Ines Involved. Regrettably, 
much of this work has remained Isolated in the various disconnected discipli- 
nary periodicals. Hence it has been ineffectual In providing any summatlvc 
assessment of women's roles and experiences In academla. The objectives of 
the present study were to prepare a research bibliography (Moore and VtoMitzer, 

1979) which would: ' , - 

^ I. Include a thorouoh search of the literature on academic women 

that has appeared since 1970; and 

« 

2, Take stock of that literature in such a way that trends, patterns, 
and research paradigms could be distinguished and areas needing 
further attention could be defined. 

Perspectives 

When a topic spans many dlsciprines, as this one does, It is often not 
the topic Itself, but rather a disciplinary base which forms the motive of 
^Inquiry. Hence some of the research that was reviewed used academic women 
as the object of the study, but not as its chief ralson d' etre* Breakthroughs 
In knowledge are frequently attributable to such connections between an old 
discipline and a >»ew subject area, and women are not the first to benefit 
fiaam such discipline-based or theoretical approaches. (Kuhn, 1962) 



Looking at the whoU of th* work assembled durins the pavt few years 
one cannot help sensing the excitement » passjon and thrill of discovery 
that the rasaarch represents. Mere are hundreos of able* often beginning 
res«archers» mostly women, engaged in an endeavor that can be likened to 
the discovery of a new continent— so little has previously been known oV 
studied about women and so much assumed. These researchers have finally 
broksn with the silent conspiracy that women are not a fit subject for 
scholarly Inquiry. And now that the groun^l has been broken, money is also 
coming to finance the research and to Implement the findings that flow from 
It. We were encouraged by the number of excellent studies we uncovered. 
Far from being a mere "flash in the scholar's pan," the quality and quantity 

* V 

indicate that research on women will continue to flourish. 

Methods \ 

The total bibl iog,raphy we developed included seven topic chapters 
categorized according to the various roles women hold in higher education 
from student through faculty member and administrator. For purposes of 
this presentation, we have limited ourselves to two roles: faculty and 
adm^lnlstrator. Within these categories, the research was organized accord- 
ing to concepts or research areas derived largely from an Inspection of 
the' research Itself. That Is, we Imposed no abstract categories within the 
chapters, but rather attempted to reflect the groupings that occurred 
naturally. 

to * 

Our^ criteria for inclusion of citations were essentially' threet that 

- ' , 

items fit the above categories at least loosely, qualify as .research (although 

not necessarily empirical research), and have a publication date no earlier 
than 1970. Dissertations were fiot included largely for reasons of Inaccessi- 
bility and economy of effort. 



Oaf Sourct 

Th« Identification of sources began with en extensive search of the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system and the Social Science 
Citation Index for the period I970-VS78. Leads resulting from the blbllog- 
raphles of appropriate Items were then pursued. The most recent literature 
was searched source by source, proceeding essentially from the authors' 
knowledge of and familiarity with appropriate sourcesv and the senior author*'* 
previous research on academic women. 

Over ^50 separate entries are included in the bibliography as a whole, 
with approximately 2^0 involving wom^n as faculty'or adiAlnlstrators. We do 
not consider this number to be the universe of articles. The bibliographer's 
nightmare Is not simply failing to find newly published articles but dis- 
covering tbat older ones were overlooked. What follows is a selective 
analysis of the research entries contained In the BIbl lograp'jv. 

Discussion: Women faculty * ^ 

. J^aculty women have been the object of scrutiny ever since the first 
ones were hired In the nineteenth century, but serious study has been a 

i * ^ ♦ 

recent and growing phenomenon. One has only tp recall that Jessie Bernard's 
seminal work. Academic Women , was published In Wk. Even so IH #ie relatively 
"brief time since then the difference in perspecrlve exhibited by recent works 
Is quite striking. The drlvlng motWe for much of the 1976's research ls>ne 
which was handled only Indirectly, even Indifferently by Bernard in 196^»: 
dffcrlmlnatlon.. The earlier works invariably started from a presumption, 
acknowledged or sMeat. that there'are Inherent differences between women , 
and men, whjle the studies of the current decade start from a presumption 
of equality. By b<$glnning with different presumptions, different conclusions- 



•re often reeche<i concerning sImlUr phenomena. For Instance, in discussing 
the differences In renk and salary, Bernard did not view them as prima facie 
evidence of prejudicial treatment; rather she sought to explain why such ^ 
differences existed based on the differences In the lifestyles, vajues and . 
experiences of her sample of academic women. Today, studies are likely to 
attribute the differences in rank and salary to discrimination, meaning uA just 
or prejudicial differentiation. In a certain way, Joan Abramson's book. The 
Inv-lslble Woman , t197?) is t>>e classic 1970s responsfe to the studies of the 
1960s. Her autobiographical case study of the denial of tenure to her at 
the University of Hawaii Is a vivid description of how sex discrimination 

works In academe. ' , 

This perception of discrimination so predominates most of the research 
^we reviewed for the 1970s, that the majority of studies can be categorized 
under It. We discerned two principal types of such studies: descriptive (or 
demographic) and explanatory. The descriptive studies consisted essentially 
of two types. The first are expository pieces which deal wUh^ the general 
nature and scope of discrimination. These studl*es take as their question: 
Is there discrimination against women as faculty? If so, in what way? , The' 
large number of studies which were generated In response to the demands of 
affirmative action policies at specific Institutions fall Into this category 
sl.nce they were specifically designed to answer that question. (These 
• studies are contained in" a separate section of the Bibliography.) There are 
also studies of national scope, such as Astin and Bayer (1972, 1975) , " Farber 
(1977), Johnson and Staffond (I37A), Peters (197'»), that attempt to describe 
t,.- status of faculty women* In relation to their male colleagues, taking into 
account differences by institution, rank, tenurt and other variables such as 
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♦pmnlmt/full-tlme stttMi. Separate studies' ere #!so eyanebU which focus 
Oh oftl.y one or two aspects such, as paVt-trme» full-time (Flanders, 197<S) , 

.frrnge benefits differentials (Bernstein and wnMams„ 197^), participation 
In 90vernance, (HoVlon and aemmin, 1976)'; salaries (Koch and Chlzmar, 1976). 
Another major group are the status reports by discipline, (e.g. Farber, 1977; 
beutrlch/l975; Fields, M97^»; Green, 1976;- Hughes. 1973 > etc) or other 
professional associations such as the AAUP (Mackay, 1970; Gray, I976)\ NEA 
(b7D» or AAUW (Oltman, 1970; Howard, 1978). (See also Freeman, B. F.., 1977) 
lUpresentation across the disciplinary .spectrum Is fairly complete. In 
general, the statistical presentation In most pieces Is good, but overall 
quality Is uneven. Kany of these studies are currently being done on a 
time-phased (annually or biennially) basis and may constitute a base from 
which subsequent longitudinal studies can be done. ' - 

Longitudinal analyses as such are quite rare. Data are available on 
salaries, rank, and tenure^rat los back to the 1930s, but to our knowledge, 
with the exception of two. studies of Minnesota faculty women (Eckert and 
Steckleln. 1959; Eckert. 1971) and to some extent the work of Astin pnd 
Bayer .(1972, .1975) , little has been done In. this area whether, or not dis- 
crimination Is a central question In the research. We simply know very 
llttfe about academic women over time. In this regard*, a vital role can 
be .played by historical analysis, which we will address in a following 

section. _ ' ; . * . 

^Tiirnlno to other descriptive studies of discrimination, there is a 
fruitful area to be- developed concerning the International-dimension. We 
located three articles dealing with the British situation (Masterman. 197'*; 
Rendel, 1975; Blackstone and Fulton, I97A). By no^i there Is undoubtedly 
research pertaining to other countries, and there ought to be comparative 
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ttudUt btttwaen countrUs «ftd disciplines, but we did not flnd» them< 

* 

h«v« Ubnled the second 9 i^up of studies describing discrimination, 
*>str«te9tes «nd measurements*'. The works In this group range from suggested 
methods for detarmlning the level end Intensity of dlscrlmlnetory practices 
on campus»(e»9, Bergman and Haxfleld, I975r6reenf leld , 1577J Reagan and 
Maynard, 1 97I1) to strategies for ImVrovIng women's status (Kimmel , 1972. 
Peden and Sloan, 1975). There are a few studies which focus on the Impact 
of lawsuits and other legal action, (e.g. Clark, I977l Fields* 1977, 1971)* 
A particularly detailed study has been done by Theodore, "Academic Vtemen 
In Protest", (1973) which analyzes the protest cases of 65 faculty women. 
Collective bargaining is examined In several studies, eath taking as their 
point of view the utility Vf collective bargaining In correcting dlscrlmlna- 
tlon^agalnst women (Lussler, 1976; Reuben and Hoffman, 1975; Sandler, 197^1 
Schmeller. 1973; Smith, 1973). The Importance of the department In faculty 
matters Is we 11 -documented by other studies not dealing with women, but only 
on? entry In this group (Wasserman, Lewln, and Blelweis, 1975) focuses on 
departmental rather than general Institutional conditions that promote or 
discourage discrimination. 

In general, the research we reviewed regarding both descriptive and" 
strategic aspects of discrimination tended to produce similar conclusions. 
Faculty women's mobility, promotion rates, salaries, access to research 
^nd opportunity networks, are all subject to discrimination in relation to 
men. Until as recently as 1.970 such dl-scrlmlnatlon was an open and widely 
accepted,- If not expressly endorsed, practice. Since 1970 discrimination 
on the basis of sex. It Is fairest to say. Is becoming Increasingly lllegaf. 
But these studies also point out that s-ach discrimination as exists is part 
of a complex, subtle, and often circuitous social structure which Is 



liinUtttloi»»1 higher •duMt Ion In the l$70s (Ust«r, \ffk): * 

It l» ilso c\««r from our review of these, demographic and strategic 
ttudles, especially when heeding the tone of many./of the pieces, that the 
authors o^^n beUeved that if they described and documented discrimination 
against faculty women, discrimination lt>seVf Hould wither away. It has not. 
As many of the most/recent studies affirm, notably those by the MCES, AAUP 
and AAUW, discrimination against faculty women persists, and strategies 
designed to combat it have t|»us far not brought much measurable change. 

We come now to the second research question: Why is there discrimination, 
against women? How. does it work? The studies we, found dealing with ttis 
question are some of the most provocati 'e and penetrating. Many of the 
studies in this category compare women and men (tacitly or overtly) on what 
we have called traits, states, productivity and success. The productivity 
and success elements refer to the usual scholarly measures: productivity, 
promotion and tt^nure. The term,, "traits" refers broadly to ascribed attitudes 
and values and to "characteristic" experlenijes of women academics that may 
relate to differences In success, productivity or other measures of perform- 
ance. "States" refers to attributes or conditions such as aje., rjce, dis- 
cipllnary training, employment at a high or 4ow prestige Institution-variables 
,that may also relate to differential success, productivity and other academic 
behaviors. 

The majority of the research in this section has focused on the question, 
aU women equally productive, less productive or more productive than men? 
The productivity studies themselves report conflicting findings. Research 
by Astln and Bayer (1972, 1975) has tended to find that women faculty (they 
focused on the sciences) are as productive a? men and that certain, subsets of 



faculty woman ara more productive than thair counterpart men.' Other scholars 
(Oroth, l$75; Hamovltch and Morganstern, 1977) have found women to be less' 
product Wft^. 

A ralatad question Is: Are' academic rewards tied to rrvrouctivlty? 

* 

for exampl«» Perber and Loeb (197U 1973) examined correlates of productl- 
vlty and reward among male and female-sociologists while Harlan ct aj^- (197^») 
carried out a similar inquiry for psychologists. I none way or another, 
thasa studies are all dealing with the proposition that If, women seem to be 

. -'St ' * 

discriminated against* it Is because they are less productive, and since 
rewards are tied, to "productivity It Is understandabla that women arc not 

V. ^ 

paid as much as men. At this time the proposition has neither been confirmed 
^r denied because no omprehenslve examination of the question has been con- 
ducted across- disciplines and wjth sufficient controls to really get at the 
substance. 

.As the productivity and rte^^ard studies indicate, however, the comparison 
of faculty men and women pushes our understanding beyond description toward 
true analysis. Helen, Farmer 's article, ''Why Women Contribute Less to the 
Arts,, Sciences, and Humanities," 0976) summarises many of the variables other 
researchers have been using to explain or predict differences. Her list In- 
dudes, self-esteem, fear of success, vicarious achievement ethic, home- 
caraer conflict, work-discrimlnat Ion beliefs, sex-role orientation, risk- 
taking behavior, social structure and perception of parents. With the 
addition of variable^ relating to child-bearing and rearing, this would com* 
prise a fairly complete list of the variables used in comparative studies— 
the combinations employed by each researcher being left to his or har 
Individual, conceptual frameworks, originality and creativity. (Hamovitch 
and Morganstern, 1977; l^lss, 1975) 



in »hort» the effort of these comperetlve studies that sets them apart 

<■ ' ^ ■ ' * ' ■ . , " • 

from the descriptive studies discussed efrller Is that the latter studies.. 

'usually strive to determine one of two things; (a) are the differences si 9- 

nlf leant? aftd (b) what do the differences mean? For example, a central 

argument dfYeloped in' this category has to do with whether or not differ- 

ences In research productivity between men and women are che resu-lt of 

♦ » * » ** * ^ 

differences In values or preferred kinds of academic work or whether the 
differences are the result of some structured or coercive cdndit4<ins. Th-ls 
debate has many dimensions. One of the most Interesting Is* being explored 
by some British academics (Blackstone and Fulton, 197^*. Mastcrman, 197^). 
In thfs Instance, the researchers examined the, same data, but arrived at 
different conclusions. This is a common occurenae in research. What is 
Interesting, however, is, that the debate has now become a critique of the 
methodology and of the values Implicit in the methodology by whl.ch women's 
productivity ^nd rewards are measured against men's. 

Such debate stems from a far larger and more probing conceptual analysis 
that has emerged from feminist scholarship in the disciplines. It concerivs 
the nature of the values embodied, in the disciplines themselves. Feminist 

scholars argue that most research knowledge in the social sciences has 

\ 

developed from an examination of man and male behavior. This man-centerednes 
has biased the knowledge-base of the disciplines themseives. In "Patriarchy 
as Paradigm*', laws (1973) examines the value orientations of psychology 
towards males and females, as subjects In research. She extends the inquiry 
Into the development of psychology'as a field and then to the differential 
treatment of faculty psychologists by sex. Similar ahalyses have been or 
are currently being carried out in other disciplines. These epi steroologi cal 
inquiries have specific implications nots^hly for how research on academic 



women Is con<iuct«d but what Is studUd. MasterfflAn** s study is i c«se \t\ 
potfit of how • different perspective towerd" ectdemJc women brfngs about ^ 
change In the perceived "glvenst^of eeademlc standards against which t?och 
men and woman are judged. (See also Steele and Greeny 197^)* 

Another -researcher who has 'focused orTTheVHernare values Iheld by 
•cademlc woflwtn Is Ttdball (1973| V?7A, 1976). Her studies of the^ educat tonal 
bac^kgrounds of successful women and her exam! rial Idns of faculty atti t^t-*!^ 
toward tea<;hln9 lead her to conclusions about the r^^nsuppoj^tive nature of many 
col leges /towards women faculty and students ^nd th« differences In values Involved, 

Findings concerning* the differing value orientations of mn and women 
faculty have provoked several researchers to exanxlne the social izatitw processes 
by which graduate students become faculty, -Among these WUes and vf lies (1976) 
provide a useful conceptual framework, .Studips of -women graduate students 
comprises a section of the BIbl logifaphy which for reasons of brevity will nor 
be discussed here. But the issue of formal and informal socialization has 
been seized upor» by a number of researchers as crucial to any "explanation of 
the experience of women faculty (Epstein, 1970). 

Another Important conceptual root of this concern for socialization has 
to do with achleveiJ>ent motivation. By now most researchers on women are j 
familiar with Horncr^s {1969) controversial but nevertheless seminal woric un 
••fear of success". Most of the achievement literature has foc«sed on women 
Students which will not be discussed here and on women' .administrators which 
will be discussed In a later section. ^ 

The most interesting and provocative studies dealing with success and 
successful faculty women leads tq discussions of professional end peer Inter- 
actions and networks (Pinson and Caffrey, 197^). For the .wst part .this line 
of Inquiry Is only just coming to be a topic of systemn^tic stydy.^ Previously, 
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It p*rt of the **Mk wisdom", especial 1/ In the sciences, about how 
successful reseerchers sueceed. Biographical and quasi •biographical sources 
such as the famous book. The Double Helix , have provided powerful leads Into 
this aspect of faculty culture (Knudsin, 1973; Theodore, 1971). A "feminist 
^wlst" Oft the topic derives from the work of Tidball, Astln and others which 
suggests that women students and faculty are most likely to succeed if they 
interact with and have available as role models, other women faculty (Tldball 
1373). 

In conclusion, it is irpportant to point" out where these studies of 
faculty women are tending and perhaps where they need to go. The descriptive 
and strategic studies have laid out the basic terrains in which faculty 
women find themselves. That discrimination Is a present and pervauslvc force 
is a consis ml finding. But It isalso clear that both the sources and the 
effects of discrimination are complex. As to its causes, research points to 
structural as well as human factors pertaining to both men and woj?jen. A 
clear byproduct of thesv, studies Is that higher education as an institution 
Is better illumined. 

But most important of all, these studies are,- documentary proof of a pro* 
found shift in perspective rcg^irdlng academic women, it is a shift away from 
a presumption ,^f differences towerd a presumption of eguallty. This change 
in point of view" 1$ le^^dlng to far more sophisticated exafninations of schol-^ 
arly behavior including productivity, rewards and peer interactions. But 
bey<5nd' that, research in the 1980s is likely to probe much more deeply into 
tf'ie very foundations of . knowing and knowledge-making. Already virtually 
every discipline har had to examine its basic premises with regard to women 
iss a subject of study as well as with reference to women as the knowledge" 
bearers and knowledge-creators. The choice before-each discipline in the '80 



Is now to shapT^tfielT .|>artlcuUr search for truth. Central to this Issue 
Is Itow wo<i>en wUI be treated. Particularly Important avenues of research 
are those d^^allng with the structure and politics of the research activity 
lts<ilf* That Is, how ideas are developed.' fundec and dlssemmated; how 
the Informal social networ s among which ideas and scholars circulate 
actually function. Only by studying the constraints women researchers 
encounter as "outsiders*^ to this system has there been any effort to reform 
access routes for the mutual benefit of men and women scholars alike* 

Discuss Ion y/^Woiwen Adretnl strators 

Women administrators Is an area of research that remains largely 
u»iexpVored. Little Is actually known/ though much Is presumed, about 
women's behavior In positions of academic leaderstilp and responsibility. 
Certainly the operant assumption has been that there are differences and 
that they reflect pegatlvely upon women. It must also be acknowledged 
that the number «.f women holding such positions has been few, and they 
have been closely confined to a small number of positions and a narrow 
group of institutions. Hence the opportunity to study women administrators 
In nufi*crs and contexts similar to n.en has not been and stiM is not availabl 
This is >dramatical ly reflected in the smalf number of studies we were able 
to find. In the women faculty section we reviewed nearly 200 studies; In ^ 
the a<Jmini;strator section we had less than ^0. Thus the remarks below often 
reflect the work contained in only one or two studies per topic covered. 

•^-■ki In the studies, of faculty women, the central Issue in the research 
on wqwen. administrators In the 1570s is discrimination. Both desci'ip^tive 
an<r analytic approaches are used, Kaufmann's research for the Chronicle of 
Higher Education (1970) provides a basic status report for the beginning of 



the decitde with regard to simple position data. Most of the other descrip- 
tive studies focus on compensation (MagarreM . 1975) . The major study was 
cortducted by Van Als'tyne et, al. College and Unlversitv Personnel 

Association In 1977. Over 2700 institutions were included. OveraH the 
findings confirmed that administrative employment patterns vary substantially 
by sex and race, and that salary differentials are more consistently related 
to sex than to race. This landmark study will provide the baseline for 
subsequent comparative and longitudinal research. 

Two other studies deserve mention In this context not so much for what 
they contain, although that also is interesting, but for what they portend 
in terms of future avenues of research. Jacquelyn Mattfeld's piece. »'Many 
Arc Called, But Few Are Chosen" (1972) is now a pungent description of how 
women administrators fair in the "courteously resistant" Ivy League. It 
Is also one. of the Important papers presented at the now "famous" 55th 
Annual Meeting of the American Council on education. We say "famous" because 
It became known as 'the conference to which no men came.' The theme was 
women In higher education. Mattfeld»s piece suggests that very little is 
known about how certain groups of insti tutions* are behaving toward women. 
Most of the data are aggregated nationally or in some cases by state or 
professional association. There is not very much research on various sub-^ 
groups of Institutions, Arter's work (1973) on the state .unlversi ties and 
landgrant colleges and Pflffner's work (1975) on women administrators i>i 
California community colleges are two prototypes of the sort of research 

that viould be helpful. 

The second prototype study is Mattes and Watkins' (1973) comparative 
research on women and men administrators in schools of education. We 
located very few descriptions much less analyses of the workings of 
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Institutions through such structures as.the college or school. Joan 
il^r«iison*s book. The Invisible Women Is en excellent exception for although 
It'iFocused on the plight of a woman faculty member. It says a great deal 
about how admlnlstrajtors functioned at one Institution. 

PeraVlellng another kind of research on faculty women Is^Reeves' (1975) 
••Analysis of Job Satisfaction". The study suggests as did similar research 
on faculty that women derive different kinds of satisfactions from their 
work than men do» which leads to the potential conclusion that men and women 
may choose to value different things. 

The concepts of sex-role and role social liatlon as related to various 
personal characteristics is the subject of studies b^, Arter (1973), Epstein 
(1970) and Horner (1971). Regrettably, Epstein's book, Woman's Place, deals 
with woman as administrators only Indirectly, while the other two are narrow 
in other ways. Research on women In specific roles, namely president and 
trustee are represented by two studies. Thurston (1975) conducted a survey 
of women presidents In t^-year colleges, but it Is largely suggestive rather 
than analytic. Harnett's (1970)" research on the new college trustee draws 
on data gathered }i 1969 on 5*000 trustees, some of whom were women. But 
again the work tantalizes more than it satisfies— and it is only ol^study 
where it wopld be desirable to have a dozen. Much more can and need4 to be 
done with regard to role concepts and their relevance for women, in leadership 

positions. ' • 

Ubmen as leaders Is a general topic which has been addressed during 
this decade. However, much of the work is not empirical, foir example, 
Gordon and Ball's (1977) article on survival dynamics Is an yfexpdsitory 
piece which suggests what Is needed for women to succeed In higher education 



•diitnUtr«t)on» but th« suggftstlons are neither derived front ttmplrical 
findings i»r •re they tested. This Is not to put down »|>r«gmetlc" cowmen- 
tery but simply to suggest where the next weve of research could begin. 

The mejorlty of the leadership literature Is often a combination of 
description and prescription. For Instance, a study by Kaye and Scheeic' 

r 

(1975)' surveyed the 60-odd programs designed to develop women's leadership 
potential while Oster (1975) provided a participant's observations concerning 
the Claremont women administrators program.' Haines and Penny (1973) and 
lloore (V976) are proceedings from conferences dealing with various aspects 
of leadership. Sandmcyer et, aj[. describes an actual program that* can be 

1 conducted In order tq develop leadership sitills. All of these works Included 
Recommendations for future action In support of women. 

Wbrk on sponsored mobility, wblch developed In part from leadership 
studies,* Is likely to prove a new, rich area of research In the 19805. . 
Touchton and Shavlik (1978) point to the Importance of Wntorlhg In their 
discussion of ways to improve access to top administrative posts. Shapiro, 
Haseltine and Rowc (1978) take a more theoretical approach, positing a 
continuum of advisory support relationships from role model through patron 

and' sponsor. , 

Apart from Tunner's (I960) pioneer work on sponsored and contest 
mobility, the roots of many of the concepts employed In l^eadership research 
comes out of the management and complex organization 1 1 te rat ure. . Research 
on women administrators in the future will Hkely build more heavily upon 
the framework* this literature provides. (Williams, Oliver and (Serrard, 1977) 

A work which ties ^leadership/management i i terature ,to a^ structural 
analysis of an organization Is Kanter's Men and Women/ipf the CoVporatlon^ (1978) 
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Although th« book focuses on an Industrial corperstion, the Insights antj 
«n«)yt«t It pr«t«nt concerning organliatlonel behevlor it the top has 

direct theoretical end elso pregmetic links to behavior at the top of 
higher aducat I on organizations, especially muUI •universities, state \ 
systems organizations and the like. Horeover* the book proceeds from the^ 
saNW Intallectual position as does much of the research already discussed 
' here. A central question of Men and Vtemen of the Corporation Is "Why Is 
there differential treatment by sex (and race), and how does It operate 
^•ate the organizational strata we observe?'' Kant«r poses three theoretical 
constructs concerning power, opportunity, and sexi ratios. Under these 
three constructs' Kanter deals cogently with concepts such as mentoring,- 
toi^nlsm, and how the structure of an organization can create or deny 
opportunity and power to Individuals and groups. 

> The need we observed In our analysis of the research on faculty women 
for structural analysis Is. echoed again In the work on women admin I praters. 
The descriptive studies provide an overview, but the researck^ of the 1980s 
must find ways Into the phenomena described, and It should proceed from 
^^wceptual frameworks such as that. provided by Kanter. If tnat sort of 
' research can be .^mounted, our knowledge of academic wowien will have much 
greater depth and richness and our understanding of higher education wi 1 1 
be Improved proportionately. Too much of the research we reviewed focused 
on traits and states, while very little has been done to analyze the structure(s) 
within which higher education o<>eratcs. In short, full scale research on women 
as academic administrators ramalns to be done. Until It Is, knowledge of such 
%#omen must be Inferred from other types of settings and other forms of research. 

Finally, another avenue of research on women administrators relates to 
the specific roles they have held and their, contribution over time. In 



r«vl«Mln9 r«tMrch of this decide and before, we were struck by the Uck 
of ttadt«t of specific women leaders. There ere very few studies of 
individual women presidents, deens or other top level women* The best 
researched area Is In student personnel having to do with deans of women, 
feminist historians generally in this decade have spoken out about the 

V 

invisibility of women In history, T-he history of 'higher education Is no 



less tacking,' HisVorlcal treatments of women In higher education as 

^ \ > 

leaders 'or i'nvOtherj roles as students or faculty are rare. There are a 

. I \ 
good numt>er of dissertations,, particularly recently, which suggests work 

1$ being done but little has surfaced In published arenas (Goerss,*: 1977). 

In a certain respect Bernard's Academic Women (ISS't) Is a hi stori*cal\ study. 

In another^^ decade it may become a primary historical document. Work by 

Burstyn (1^73) » Conway (»97'»)» Graham Of 7^1) and a few others Is developing 

our general historical analysis of women, while work by Frankfort (13(77) i 

Welter (1976) and others has ptobed more deeply Into women's experience of 

higher education as students, faculty and administrators. More historical 

work needs'* to be done and more already In dissertation form deserves 'to be 

published* ' . , , . * 

This brings us to a comment oh the publishing of research ojK}'<iomen 

which as bibliographers we feel uniquely able to make* Although we did not 

include unpublished works In this analysis, it Is clear that the published 

works- are the tip of an Iceberg. There Island has been quite a large body 

of research on women that has not been published, ^here are many^easons 

for this, some of %tfhlch have themselves been r^j^earched. For 
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saveral studies hav^ probed the Issue of sex bias In publishing and Reviewing 
(Mooref H., 197$). As a result, some journals have switched to bllnd\eviews 



with the result that the rate of publication of women H research has Intxreased 



This points at • two-fold problem. First » viowen as researchers appear not 
/to be setting their %iork published irrespective of topic. Second, research 
Vwhlch takes w(Nnen as Its topic Is also not being published. One solution 
to the former problom has been the blind review; a solution to the second has 
been the creation of several new journals and nuinerous newsletters. Of 
special note are two new journals. Signs? Journal of Wow tn .In Culture and 
Society and Sex Holes, While the creation of new Journals Is a common 
occurance In academla when new fields of knowledge develop, It Is also true 
that Journals about women del Iberately address the additional Issues of dis- 
crImtnitW against women as researchers as well as the topic of research. 
' rrnally, we would be rtimlss If we did not point out that several established 
Journals and periodicals have contributed substantially to the publication 
of the research we reviewed. This Includes, rather understandably. The 
Journal of the National AssocVatlon of Women Deans. Administrators and 
Counselors ^Ich has published special Issues. as well as continuing articles* 
In addition, SclWnce j the Educational Recofd , thie American Sociologist, the 

i 

Journal of Hlqhe>- Education, Change , the American Ec onomic Review, the AAUP 
Bulletin and the Chronicle of Higher Education , all have published three or 
more major pieces on academic women during the decade under review. 

Conclusion 

Despite a dramatic Increase In both the quantity and th# quality of 
research on academic women In the period covered by this bibliography, 
additional «nd better conceptualised research remains a pressing need. Taken 
as a wt¥>le. the^ research affords a self-conscious assessment of how well women 
'•Mtid collegUte institutions are doing In their renewed effort to equalize the 
educational opportunities and advantages upon which so much of our American 



c«rMr and soctaV structure Is h^ngtd. An overvUw of th« findings 
suggests nsM direct tons for research: 

1. We need to understand more fully the wey In which the structure 
of higher education effects the development of women In their 
various roles as students, scholars and admlnistretors. This 
should include analysis of the dynamics between Institutional 
structure and the Individual woman and Its effect on values, 
attitudes and behaviors. 

2. A greater emphasis on analytic and evaluative as' opposed to 
descriptive research is needed. Hore attention must be given 
to the effects of various programmatic ettempt^t providing 
equity, and to evaluations of the outcomes for the. Institution 

^ and the Individual. Palliative as opposed to effective efforts' 
need to be identified and reformed. 

# 

3. Further exploration of the dcveloptnent of Intellect as It 
relates to women must be undertaken. Ve need to understand how - 
higher education as a system both perpetuates and also frustrates 
(or screens) the development of Ideas, and how these functions 
relate to higher education's fo^le as a major access route to 
society's occupational structure. These interconnections are 
not well studied, but women's desire for access to both Idea- 
making within academla and to occupations outside It provide 
Impetus for such studies. 
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toMd OA thit >*vt«w of thft n«tur« and contont of rttorch on wimn 
OS Ipocuity and odflitnVst rotors in this docode \n Amtricto hishor oducatlon, 
it sooms cUor to us that m stand at a watershad. Acadamto rasearch can 
novo stoadtly ahaad toward a mora holistic vlaM of tha world which Includas 
man and woman aquany» or it can drop back to a pUtaau of tntaUactual 
9uarnia warfara about what Is worth knowing and who Is worthy of knowing 
tt. Tha.choica Is In our hands. 
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